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between Worth and South was without protection
against any incursions which the rebels might see fit
to undertake. The staff of the army was inadequate
to the great burden so suddenly thrown upon it. The
Treasury was unable to respond to a tithe of the
requisitions that were pouring in from all parts of the
country. The calls for arms, equipments, clothing,
food, money, and especially for troops, were a per-
fect babel. And when these were forthcoming there
were no means by which they could be properly dis-
tributed.

These were the conditions under which General
Mitchel entered Cincinnati, in the early part of Sep-
tember. He found a chaos. From the moment of
his arrival all responsibility, except such as belonged
to the governor of the State, was transferred to him.
He was expected to throw a force into Kentucky to
oppose Zollicoffer, but there was no force to throw
forward. He was expected to build fortifications, but
there was no money to pay for them. Besides these
difficulties there was one which appeared trifling to
Governor Dennison, but which General Mitchel, bet-
ter understanding army systems, foresaw at once
would be an important obstacle.

While in the army, General Mitchel wrote fre-
quently to his children, and to two intimate friends,
Mr. Thomas W. Olcott of Albany, and Mr. George
S. Coe of New York. His acquaintance with Mr-
Coe (formerly a Cincinnatian) dated from the days
when Mitchel was building the Cincinnati Observa-
tory ; while Mr. Olcott was one of the trustees and
virtually manager of the affairs of the Dudley Obser-
vatory. Both these men had great confidence in their
friend, who had but recently stepped to the front atVstnklin's brigade, that officer being promoted to the
